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Introduction 



he world of children's books is active and growing. Each yeatin the 
t T S nearly 3,000 new titles are published, and more than $200 million 
is spent orf hardback and paperback copies — a process that has in- 
volved hundreds of editors, writers, and1llustrators,as well as reviewers 
and booksellers Since the turn of the century, the growing field of chil- 
dren's literature has encouraged publishers to produce many high* 
quality books Libraries and schools have supported these efforts' by 
developing individualized reading programs and by promoting circu- 
lation of children's book*. 

Writing f^^hildren requires the harmonious blend of craft and 
talent, skill an(i\in tuition, know ledge and wisdom that characterizes all 
cream c work. In children's books, information is presented imagina- 
tively, plots are tightly organized, with believable*, convincing charac- 
ter^ themes reflect universal concern** and language choices and writ- 
ing styles arc determined by the intended audience. * 

This fastback tells the story of twentieth century children's books in 
the V S., beginning with a discussion of the values of books for chil- 
dren It describes the genres of children's books and rev iews the major 
historical events of the century that have influenced thematic content 
of these books It concludes with ways children's books can be used in 
classrooms and libraries, with special attention given to their use in 
promoting international understanding.* 

No discussion of children's books can replace the reading of the 
. books i hemselves. Many titles ancf authors ar$ included to provide a 
starting point for the reader who is ready to undertake a new adventure 
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in the world of children's literature The ultimate adventure, of course , 
for a reader of am age, is to enjoy a book'a,nd then to share it with a 
child. ; . 

Readers will recognize that the development of children's literature 
in the U.S. closely parallels the 75 years sincethe founding of Fhi Delta 
Kappa in 1<J06. It is fitting, therefore, that this fastback is one iji jiie 
special Diamond Jubilee series, published to celebrate Pm^elta. 
Kappa-s 75 years of service to education. These same 75 years ofchil- 
dren's books are a legacv for the young. / 
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• The Value of Books for Children 

; V^hildren are first intrcxluced to books when, as infants, they sit with 
' Mom or Dad, or an older brother dr sister, who reads the words and 
points to objects on a page. Many infants have "read" Whistle for 
Willie (Keats) by pointing to the doggie and the ball on every page. 
Nf?ver mind that the "ball" is a traffic light, toddlers will still call it a 
ball until much later. Books read during these early years are Returned 
to for enjoyment and delight many times before schooling and formal 
learning begin. 

Reading aloud, adult to child or child to adult, fosters language 
growth, for it permits the child to hear the soundfcf written language, 
to hear the syntax of written sentences, and to listen to the resonance of 
the words. Language learned from an environment of books exposes 
children to word choices of authors with different linguistic back- 
grounds* of different dialects, and eten of earlier times, A writer Vstyle 
may include uri usual sentence structures or words seldom used in 
speech. Whether a child reads or is read to, the exposure to literature 
enhances the acquisition of more complex language structures. A four- 
year-old explained, upon learning that her uncle's favorite cat was 
missing: "Don't worry, Uncle Tim, he's gone out in the world to seek 
^ his fortune." The words she selected and the syntax she used indicate 
thai she learned them from books, probably from traditional folktales. 

Books introduce children to ideas. For a very young child the idea 
may be as-simple as Jeaipwftg to fasten buttons, as'tjuee-year-old Rae did 
after reading Sara and the Door (Jensen). For an older reader the learn- 
ing may be as complex as understanding the use of lasers as in Kettel- 
karnp's Lasers: The Miracle Light. Repeated readings of a variety of 



books that develop sitvulai concepts chirih and reinforce important 
r ideas 

Books and expenemts icinfoue each othei. Fi\e->eaV-o4d Jessie 
and her mother had often sung Go I til Aunt Rhody ,f from The Great % 
Song Book (John) Jessie particular!* liked the part about the old gray 
goose w ho died in a millpond. When the little girl wsited an old- 
fashioned -grain null, she observed with^nterest the grinding stones 
and the flour that tame from the grain, then she looked out the mill 
window and saw the water She noted w ith satisfaction. "Now I know 
' what a millpond is " fhc word from the song book had become real 
Expenence,prt>\ ides concrete meanings for words in books, and books^ 
piovide \ocabular> mat helps < hildren to express what the> experience 
~l hrtAUghout their grow ing >ears, books transport children through 
- time, space, and mood. "I he> discover the excitement of new countrfes 
and cities-, hisTOrlc place sand happenings, different cultures, and vari- 
eties in lifestyles. These wondrou*> voyages through books can begin at 
-am age. but for children each is an exciting new adventure until they 
choose to dose the book " * 

Books are important, sources of information for the curious child 
.w ho wishes to pursue existing interests, to open new areas of inquiry, 
or to learri new skills. Nine-year-old Karen learned tc? §ketxh dogs using 
* how-to-draw books as'her teacher, tv\clve*yea/-old James learned the 
« fundamentals*^ dog obedience training by reading three books As he 
trained his German shepherd, he turned regularly to the books to clar- 
ify points and to make sine that his procedures were correct 

As youngsters \isit new places, they s£e geological structures, 
plants, and .Tnimals.that are unfamiliar to them They meet people of 
different ethnic groups and cultures. Books provide informationabout 
these regional diversities and supply the background for understand- 
ing historical or cultural distinctions 1 . Travel and vacations become* 
jj— more meaningful when inappropriate book is pacKed in the suitcase 
iBBf with the camera, ( 

During the early years of a child's life, critical etents takeplace that 
can be emotionally upsetting. A sibling is born, the family moves to a 
new home, a sta\ in .the hospital is necessary. Books read before the 
anticipated experience can prepare the child and make the* approach-- 
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ing event something that is accepted and natural rather than rejected 
and feared Books provide ait ess to the feelings ot others. Through 
identification w ith a c harac tei 's emotions und^tovv that c harac ter copes 
u ith those emotions, a c hilcltakes the first steps in developing empathy 
and compassion. • , 

Last, there is much beauty in art and language to be found in chil- 
dren's books Authors and illustrator* offer children a nch treasure of . 
^ erbal and usual images that'helps to develop then aesthetic appieci- 
ation In an era when children are sunounded by banalities, this read- 
il> accessible source of beauty is refreshing. ^ 
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Genre in Children's Literature 



A, 



ls with adult literature, there are several genres of children's books, 
* * 
"distinguished by characteristics of style, form, and content 

Fantasy , i 

' In books o'f/fantasy, action « time, and space are not limited by the 
law sofa he physical world. Animals talk, people fly, minutes or years 
'are endless or disappear completely. While even very young children 
reahze\hat such a story couldn't "really happen," they, like adults, 
delight in fantastic adventures, which are not unlike their own internal 
fantasizing. 

Realistic Fiction 

Characters in realistic fiction eat, sleep, walk, go to sckool, and have 
no supernatural powers. They are "just like me." Settings are often 
towns and cities, houses and farms, schools and plav grounds— places 
with which children can readily identify. Events are governed by uni- 
versal physical laws as real' people have experienced them Life's prob- 
lems are portrayed with solutions that are possible within ordinary 
human capability. Most children {ike books with characters like them- 
selves*with whom they^an easity empathize, 

Historical Fiction • ^ 

StoTies set in the past, against tha backdrop of actual events and 
people, and that replicate the conflicts and values of a particular era are 
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called historual fution. The mam i haiai uisin these books art usual!) 
futiundl, with sigmfuant historual iwnts suwngasiaialystsior plut 
activity and famous peoplt of tlu mm stmngas pcnphcial iha\uteis. 

x , • ^ 

Traditional Literature 

Thfs large genre imhuies folktales and fan \ talcs, legends. myt 
fables, and tall tales Traditional litciatuK has its tuots in tht a mien t 
art uf stoi> tilling, whu hot ally passed on tht txpenemes. beliefs, and 
values of groups of people from generation to generation In tiatli- 
tional tales, certain motifs appeal again and again, three w ishts, three 
trials, magu objects, transformations, spells, supti natural powers. ^ 

Certain language ion\entions arc used in*traditionall literature 
with prescribed beginnings and endings. "One* upon a time," "Along 
tune agc\" and "The") lived happily e\er after. 1 ' Charatteis are flat and 
p^de^elopnu nt ispredu table. Good is icprese nud b> the >oung. fair, 
and beautiful, while crones, witches, and dragons are ewl. 

Biography 

Children enjoy stories of the li\es of real people. In the past, biog- 
raphies for children usually included only the childtioocf and earl) 
adult years of famous .people and fot used on positnc personality tiaifo. 
Biographies for children published today show people more realisti- 
cally, with their weaknesses as well as their strengths, 

* 

Information Books 

There is a large collection of children's books that deal with factual 
information Many cover historical or scientific topics. Others deal 
with crafts or how lo-clo-it projects Subject matter ranges from the 
simple to the complex. Such books are written at a w ide range of read- 
ing levels. 

* 

Poetry 

The language of poetry has a special appeal to children with its 
rhythm, rhyme, and repetition Children's poetry books include limer- 
icks, nursery rhymes, free verse, haiku, concrete^ and narrative forms. 

9 
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Picture frooks 

Am gefci of littiatuit may U a pu tun book. In some, pictures and 
tt\t arc liJiuviuil as a whole, the authoi and artist work in dose co- 
y\K ration to LOiiiniuiiu.au it nam ideas In othtis, the putuies extend 
and ix pa i ul tht ideas m the text, ur eunversely, the text identifies and 
explains ilu pictures. In souk books t pictures an suiiph used toillus- 
tKrtt aft w uu ule uts but ait not initial to thi understanding of the total 
woik I he ie die now books published that ait only pu tines. They tell a 
stoiy usually, but an adulfot ihild has the c native experience of pro- 
\ iding the text. * 

UluMiatuis of children's books use a \anety of media including oils, 
airy I us. walei color, lollagt . pen and ink, sctati h board, photography, 
woodiuts* stoni lithography, and uavons. Styles lange from realistic 
to abstiait, I ionV modern to ilassu. with e\ery possible nuanie ancT" 
Sanation. Iudaxs udor it production technology makes available the 
tie;fti\e work of talente^Tubtists to leaders of all ages. 

Children need exposure to all genres. While each child will have 
favoiites, tht txptru net of reading (or of being read to) the many forms, 
and styles of children's literature will nurture their language deudop- 
\nent, enhanct their literary tastes, and perhaps most important of all, 
prowde hours of enjoyment now and in the future. Fortunately, as we 
shall see i n the ntxt secti cfn, there is a wealth o f children's books The 
challenge for patents and teachers is to make all types of books acces- 
sible to children. 
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Historical , Perspectives 



his brief chronological overview highlights the developinerrt of 
American children's books in the first eight decades pL the twentieth 
century. ~*r m ^> 

The fcentjury Begins 

Fortunately, Americans continued to import books from England 
long after they refused *to buy its tea, British writers and illustrators 
were well know n in the U.S. Beatrix Potter's The Tale of Peter Rabbit 
(1901), Rudyard Kipling's Just So Stories (1902), Kenneth Grahame's 
Wind m the Willows (1904) were favorites and continue to be so. Also 
published during those years and still popular were The Secret Garden 
(1910) by Frances Hodges Burnett, Peter Pan (1904) by J. M. Barne.and 
the fairy tales of Hans Christian Andersen. These authors abandoned 
the sticky sentimentality and the heavy did|4ticism of earlier children's 
books. The stories were exciting, the^fvYntures were daring. They 
entertained and gave enjoyment to cfijldren. 

Among American writers of a slightly earlier period was Mark 
Twain, whose The Adventures of Tom Sawyer ( 1876) and TJie Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn ( 1J884) are still being read. By the first decade 
of the century, American writer and illustrator, E. Boyd Smith, was 
gaining rea%niuon. His The Story of Noah's Ark (1905) was pro- 
claimed as the humorous book of the year. Smith's illustrations \vere 
delightfully detailed, his text lively and.witty. Other Smith books for 
boys and girls were Santa and All About Him (1908), The Farm Book 
(1910) and Chicken World (1910).' The latter describes the life cycle of 
chickens and uses do Id pictures and brilliant colors. Many regard it as a 
forerunner of modern infbrmation books for children. 

Jnundating the juvenile book scene at this time were the fifty-cent 
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novels produced by *he Stratemeyer Syndicate, eg Tom Swip^The 
Rover Bow, The Motor Boys, and The Bobbsey Twins. These were 
series books, c tanked out by hind wiitcis, w ho were given stock i ha tac- 
it rs and a plot outline. They dominated the market and captured die 
minds and money of young riadcrs, much to the dismay of children's 
librarians who were attempwtg to piomote quality literature Even 
now The Hardy Boys and Xamy Drew thn\e, living tmough hait- 
raising adventures in whuh the adolesient htioes ami huoinc'salways 
win 

Juvenile Departments Started 

* 1 wo events in 1919 woikedtoioumer the influence of this so-called 
fifty-cent fiction. Thr first was the observance of Children's Book 
Week, a campaign devised by Fiedern G Meliher, exc\ utive secretary 
of thc Amcruan Bookselk t's Assoc iauon, to promote c hildren's litera- 
ture and to improve the quality of bdbks available for children. Each 
year sinic then a theme has been sc lei ted for Childien's Book Week, 
and ai lists ait united Uj interpret it through postets, bookmarks, and 
i>thcr matetials. I his obseivaiue has been highly suicessful and has 
served as a model for Book Week observances in other countries. 

The second evmt was the establishment of the fust juvenile depart- 
ment by a r.S publishi r, the Mac millan Company Louise Seaman, a 
teaejui Iiom New Haven, Connecticut, was appointed depaitment 1 
head In 1922, Doubleday, ie;eognmng the. success of a coinpetitoi, 
formed its own juvenile depaitment with May Massee as head. These 
new department heads uoiked iloscly* with libianans and formed a 
vanguaid* that bi ought vitality and creativity to childien's book pub- 
lishing. They attracted talented v\i iters 'and illustratois. Wilting foi 
ihildren bciame respee table and profitable. Soon othei publisheis 
formed juvcnih de par unci its, and libraiians organ i/ed separate chil 
dren's looms with faulitus designed especially for the needs of boys. 




Awards Established for Children's Books 

I he Twenties and Thirties brought ojher developments thJt influ- 
enced the field of children's literature significantly. In 1J922 the New- 



^bcrv Medal award was established. jThis award, donated by Frederic 
G Mclchcr, is piesented annual^ to the author of the most distin- 
guished contribution to htciatuie for children published in the l T S. 
during the preceding year The award is named for John Newbery , an 
eighteenth-century English publisher and bookseller. 

In 1921 The Horn Book was established as a publication for review- 
ing books and pioviding recommended lists of children's books. Tins 
journal, now The Horn Book Magazine, and still a primary source of 
information on children's books, giew from the work of Bertha 
Mahony Miller who operated Hie Bookshop for Boys and Girls in 
Boston where she had been issuing suggested book lists since 1916. At 
about the same tune, Anne Carroll Moore of the New York Public 
Library 'began reviewing and promoting children's books in The 
Bookman and the Xeu York Herald Trtbune^lsdlvt her review's were 
published iti The Horn floo&and othej periodicals. These reviews and 
• recommended lists of. childien's fctaoks helped no shape the future of 
the children^ book publishing industry 

In I9'58 the Caldecott Medal award was established to honor the 
illustrator of. the most distinguished picture book for children pub- 
lished in the U.S. each year. This medal* also donated by Frederic G. 
Mtkher, and the Newbery Medal, are both administered under the 
supervision of the Association of Library Services to Children of the 
"^\meruan Library Association. The prestige attached to these medals 
has bee n instrumental in raising the emality of all books for children. 

Standards Established for Children's Books 

In the 1930s Alice Dalgliesh, writer and children's book editor at, 
Charms Sciibner's Sons, became concerned about the competition for 
chilctrcrVs time created by the advent of radio and other diversions such 
as automobiles^ ' they prevented girls and boys from "reading as much 
% as thc*> used to," said Dagliesh She urged that teachers rccogni/e this 
competition, and provide more time in school for the free reading of 
delightful children's books, which could take the place of "dull, unm 
'spiring textbooks " Dalglie'sh also believed that modern social atti- 
tudes should be deputed in children's books and urged that nooks pre 
sent life "*a little more as it really is." The record isn't specific about 
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what social attitudes she wanted to see in books \Vhethei hers was a 
\uiit tailing faintlv, tfnd none u>oassc!tively#for modern realistic fic- 
tion or for mute posiuvejicattncnt of minorities is not known. What is 
known is that she believed that children could differentiate between 

i fact and fantasy and deserved both. Children's books^she fell, should be 

I equal to the clear thinking of their readers. 

( 9 Ising a phrase popularized b> a police al issue of the times. F.lisa- 
( beth B. Hamilton in 1938 outlined a gold standard" -of wilting, for 
children. 2 Hamilton was interested in elcar*\Vritin^, strcmg story value, 
, originality, and stimulation of tlic imagination. She felt that science 
writers could be both scholarly and interesting through use of primary 
I sources and dramatic writing. She argued that young people, not yet 
j reach for adult books, but beyond the agejof children's books, needecj 
their own books of quality. This idea was later expanded and devel- 
I oped by Vernon Ives, editor at Holiday House, who ill 1947 delineated" 
I the transitional steps from children's books to books for the adoles- 
cent. 1 From these concerns there grew a new category of both fiction 
and non fiction IhkAs written expressly for adolescents. 
! There ts little evidence thai the flourishing children's book business 
, prior to World War II was sensitive to those social issues that surfaced 
. in the Sixties and Seventies. Dalgliesh and Hamilton, in. their calls. for 
"modern social attitudes'' and literary standards, did not mention the 
missing or stereotyped images of black children in books. However, ttjk 
situation had not gone unnoticed- i ^ 

In 1941 the National Council of Teachers of English published We 
Build Together, A Reader's Guide to XegroLife and Literature for Ele- 
mentary and High School Use under the editorship of Charlemae 
Rollins. This volume gave parents and teachers a list of good books 
that presented blacks as human beings and not as stereotypes. The total 
list included only 200 titles. A helpful feature of this volume was its dis- 
cussion of the criteria used for selection of the books on the li$t The 
second edition of We Build Together, published in 1948, contained 
more than 300 titles, an indication that some progress was being made 
in the 'finishing of books that presented positive images of blacks 
Another person concerned about stereotyped portrayals of blacks in 
American literature was Sterling Brown, who produced The Bronze 
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Books in 1937, published by the Associates in Negro Folk Education, 
This work was reissued in 1969 by Arno Press, a division of the New 
\ork Times ^oinpdtiv. under the title, the American Negro: tfis His- 
tory and Literature. It stands as'a landmark m'having ldenjifjed the 
categories of black stereotypes in American literature. 

The War Years \ v 

- World JVar II disrupted 25>ears of-prosperity for children js books, 
Critical paper restrictions, which requited tuts in production, raised 
numerous questions. Should weil- known books be rejfrinted aL the sac- 
rifice of bringing out new titles? Should books with immediate com- 
menial appeal be given precedence over books of quality that often 
take*a longer time to become established in ttie bookselling market? 

Margaret Mary Clark, head of the Lewis Cacroll Room at the 
Cleveland Publu Library, urged that die publication of new titles be 
continued. 4 Never had there been morejiee'd for new bocjlis on current 
topics. Boys and girls of upper elementary ages needed up-to j date in- 
formation on countries that were little known prior tojht 3 war Clark 
ft It that cutting bacitson new titles was unfair to authors and illustra- 
tors and discouraged TieXtalent, which, had been, cultivated by the 
Ntwbery and Calclecott Medata and the Children VBook Week promo- 
lions. 

Grace Allen Hogarth, editor of children's books for Houghton 
Mifflin wrote thaj publishers, booksellers, librarians, and teachers 
should work together tosolvc the problems imposed by the s war, s Books 
chosen for publication should meet the highest literary and artistic* 
' standards. Scientific and technical books should be accurate but writ- 
ten at a level appropriate for young readers. 1 hey should inspire^ well 
as imparrt now ledge. ] ' 

Hogarth recognized that special effort was needed to iMUGuceattrac- 
tivc books in the face of wartime restrictions and that postal curtail- 
ments causQd difficulty in distribution and promotion Overtime work 
and careful- planning were necessary to offset wartime constraints In 
addition, said Hogarth, programs m libraries, schools, and with parent 
groups should continue tOjdisplay and present materials that were 
available. • " 



In spite of the war, statistics indicate that the proportion ^ chil- 
dren's titks actually increased coiiipaied to those for adults. In the first 
quarter of 194 1, out air book prod in lion dropped 22%, while children's 
titles increased by 1%. The U.S. was not alone in understanding the 
importance of children's books daring those crucial tunes. In England * 
children's titles had increased 30% since the beginning of the war, and 
in the Soviet Union 40 new titles, each with a print run of a million 
copies, were issued dunngl9^whcn that nation was fighting for its 
.survival against Nazi Tie rinany. 

While informing young minds was a seuous consideration in 
maintaining children's book production during the war years, it was 
also true that these books were profitable for publishers. The large, 
initial investment was generally recovered on the first printing, sub- 
stantial profits wen realized on subsequent piintings. Well chosen 
children's books stay in print hunger than adult books. For example, 
the 191 1 Newbery Award winner, Armstrong Sperry's Call it Caurage, 
sold 20,000 in the first 12 months after publication. In 1980 it is still in 
punt and is still selling. 

Other books of quality and lasting value w eie published during the 
critical wartime years, among them were The Little Farm (Lenski, 
1942),' Make IV ay fur Ducklings (McCloskey , 194*); The Little House 
(Burton, 1942). Little Savajp Bluebird (Clark, 1943). Yonte Wonder- 
note (de Angeii, 1941). The Hundred Dresses i (Estcs, 1944) v 

Even with the wartime restrictions and problems, there were 
innovations in the arena of children's books. In 1945 the Children's 
Book Council, an organization* of children's book publishers, was 
formed to promote children's books on a year-round basis and to 
assnine/responsibilny for planning and organizing tin annual Chil- 
dren's Book Week. The Council continues to be a useful source of in- . 
formation with its news bulletin The Calendar issued every eight 
months and its biennial editions o{ Children's Books Awards and y 
Prizes. 

Another successful publishing enterprise was launched under the 
stringent wartime conditions. In the fall of 1942 Simon\ificl Schuster 
published 12 titles of Little Golden Books. By. August 1943 more than 
two million copies had been sold, and the publisher held back orders 
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for another two million With their immediate success, the Little 
Gokien Books wire followed b> Giant Golden Books, Big Golden 
Books, ami Fa\oriU Golden Books Dining the eaily years, some of the 
finest illustrators of the day supplied the artwork for this new gold 
mine. Among the best known were Garth Williams, Leonard Weis- 
ganl, and Feodor Rojam>kov skjy , The Little Golden Books have changed 
our the years, not always maintaining the quality of earlier tunes, but 
still commanding a large shanMij^fhe populai maiket for c hildren's 
books. 

Post War Expansion \ 

With the end of the war a period of expansion began for the book 
publishing industry on an international scale. In Man h 1945 it was 
\innoumed that Pocket Books wouKl be published in Bia/il^The com- 
panv, finamed by Biarilian and American capital, proposed to supply 
books that were edited, tianslated into Portuguese, published, and 
punted in Biaz.il Plans were' -also made to form similar Pocket Book 
companies m Spanish-speaking South American couhtiies. 

Children's books m.translation began to appear, family stories and 
biographies were plentiful. Outstanding picture books that reflected 
changing times win published, among them were The Two Jteds 
1 1950) by William Lipkin with pictures by Nicolas Morchnoff, Petunia 
(1950) by Rogci Duwmm, % See and Say (1955) a picture book in foui 
languages by Antonio Frasconi, 1 he artistic looks were ne^v. the ideas 
fresh, the design s'exc lting. Postwar educatiou-c cmsciouvparents, eager 
to provide good reading material for their tapKlly growing families, 
welcomed the, books. % 

New talent armed on the scene. Swiss artists'Hans Fischer ai\tl 
Felix Hoffmann created illustrations for ntw editions of the old tales. 
Karla Kuskm's first work, Roar and More (1956), a product of a design 
project at V^le University, was published in 1956/romi Ungerer and 
Maurice Sendak produced their first books during the Fifties, while the 
much loved Charlotte's Web by E. B. White made its Ippearance in 
1952. f 

The launching of- Sputnik in H&7 caused national concern that 
American children were falling behind Soviet children in science and 



mathematics Fedcjal funds were made available m the late Fifties to 
supply bc>oks in tljose subjects Publishers responded with mass pro- 
duction of tncdioifc woiks I his funding had little lasting impact on 
quality of books. When the funding melted awav, so did the weak 
material, but it left a legacv of increased interest in science, math, and 
other areas of scientific inquiry that would lead to the publishing of 
some significant and exuting books in those areas during the Se\ oil- 
ties. * J 
• j 

The Sixties: Decade of Change * 

The decade orjthc SixtfcsjfiiarkcHl a dramatic change in the subject 
, matter of children's books. Some editors and librarians had been call- 
ing for an expanded lange of topics in c luldren's books Mnce 1929 with 
few results. Thtj social climate of uvil lights marches, ant 1- war pro : 
tests, and umng adults experimenting with alternative, lifestyles now 
made possible ^the publication of children's* books that dealt with 
death, sex, druts, divorce, and phvsical and mental handicaps. The 
change was he j aided by the publuatipn of Harriet The Spy (1964) by 
Louise Fiuhugh, hi the book, Harriet talks about her first menstrual 
period and iij a conversation wuh her mother, says "damn." Shock 
waves re vcibciated through children's library room^ around the coun- 
try. When the waves subsided, a new era had emerged. 

In the years that followed, subjects that had once been taboo in chil- . 
drtn's book* were no longer shunned. Menstruation and suicide, two 
topics within the experience of many children, appeared in books of 
modern rc a/1 ism. Information books dealing w ith death, childbirth, use 
and abuse ^of chugs, divorce, and physical handicaps became available. 

It was during this period that the issue of stcieotypingand discrimi- 
nation of' minorities and females in children's books 6ecame a matter 
of great /concern. Black people in iftn^ua had long been aware of 
biased treatment in books. The late Whitney Young, Jr., executive 
director of the I'rban League, publicly charged that l T .S. trade book 
publishers omitted black children from books. Nancy Larnck. past 
president of the International Reading Association and prolific writer 
in the field of children's literature, began an investigation to determine 
the extent of the omission and the validity of Young's complaint. 7 
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Rcponses from a ^uricy of publishers, who were memhersof the Chil- 
dren's Book Coumtl. ami an examination of nioic than 5,000 books led < 
hfr to i one hide guilty as charged " Larriek, in the 11 September 1965 
issue of Saturday Rex ten , re ported that of 3,206 trade books issued by 63 
publishers in a three-year period only 3t9ineluded black characters.'an 
average of 6.7 percent. Some books showed one or two dark people in a 
cioud. othei publishers' hsts had no boolis with black characters. 

Books that did feature blacks tended to be those with settings out- 
side, the, r.S,, historical novels of slave days, narratives of emerging 
Afruan nations, and Afncan folktales. lav ingand brca'thijig American 
blacks were scarce. Black children would have difficulty finding a 
i haiac tc r with w horn to identify ,V hue children would find few image's 
of then black classma'tts and peers represented in the books they were 
reading. • 

Omission, however, is only one aspect of discrimination. Stereo" 
typed treatment is another. Recognizing the need for just treatment of 
all minorities in children's books, a group of writers, librarians, teach- 
ers, and partnts formed the Council for Interracial Books for Children 
in 1966 with the goal of eliminating raeisrnand sexism from c hildren's 
literature and teaching materials. The Council publishes the Inter- 
rat lal Books for Children Bulletin, whie h rt,vi*ws children's books foi 
racism, sexism, and other discriminatory messages. While often con- 
troversial tht Bulletin isalw ays detailed and explicit in analyses of dis- 
criminatory treatment, and is very activist in us editorial policy. 
, Another activity of the (Council has beea the establishment of an 
award to encoiiTage publication of children's books by minority Tit- 
ers. Aw ards are offered for unpublished manusc ripts by writers w hd are 
Afro-American. American Indian, Xsian, Chipno, or Puerto* Rican 
v . and v> ho have not yet published a. book for children. One award winner 
fl was Mildred D Taylor w^hose manuscript "Song of file Trees was se- 
lected in 1973 and vv as subsequently published by Dial. She received the 
Newberv Medal in 1977 for her second book, Roll of Thunder, Hear My 
' Cry. * " . 

The women's movement heightened sensitivity to the treatment of 
female characters in children's books. As with non-whites, females also 
were either missing or unjustly treated in far. too many books, y^hilj 



young, white males wen cast most oftcHi as leading characters and 
heroes. This imbalatu c extended to jhogiaphies whcrrmale person- 
alities prcdoimnatrd, vv "men's biogiaphies werelypically'Tepresented 
by presidents' wives or famous nurses. This r^c hanging. In recentyears 
biogiaphies of modern sports figures and entertainers have been pub- 
lished such as tennis champion Bill> Jean tting, Olympic gymnast 
Naduf Comaneci, and comedienne Carol BXirnett, '* <i 

The response to feminist efforts ft> influence children's books has 
been varied. There are individuals and organizations who maintain 
that literature is literature, that childre'n can identify with any vveli- 
de\ doped char a c tcr, that it should not bc\ec<essary to pay spec lal atten- 
tion to the needs of any one group. On the other hand.^authors and 
illustrators have agreed to change offending language and pictures in 
later editions, and publishers have sometimes inserted new illustra- 
tions for new editions. Such revision, however, imposes today's values 
on the past. Carried to an extreme, this is unfair to yesterday ^s authors, 
A better means of rectify ing the situation is publishing new books that 
portiay fe males in holes more in keeping with the times. As we shall sec, 
this is happening, / 

Authors who wish to write children's books that deal with minor- 

/ 

mcs or that project positive images of females have turned to small,, 
/ inde/>en3ent presses to publish thei rework. Several of the small presses 
have produced fine children's books^Such as Inez Maury's My Mother 
The Mail Carrier. Mi mama, la iartefa(\916) vv ith text in both Spanish 
and Enghsfrand lively upbeat illustrations. It is published b\ the Femi- 
nist Press. Anotner example is Mary Atkinson's Maria Teresa^ pub- 
lished by Lollipop Power, Inc. 

Not all titles from the alternative* houses can be considered high 
quality chilcTren's books Occasionally, zeal for social change has' 
superse ded literary standards, resulting in mediocre books. Mediocrity 
has always been with us, bull here is certainly no need for more of it. 
No^jf there a need for blatant propaganda in children's books for a 
society that doesn't exist, lieu is a need for booksof quality, w ith fine* 
writing, carefully constructed plots, and rich charac ter development. 
Less than this is a disservice to all children, minority and majority. 
In order to help authors, editors, and teac hers to become more aw are 



^of aod sensitive to issues of discrimination and stereotyping, suciV 
organizations as National Council of leathers of English, Interna- 
tional Reading Association, and Council for Interracial Books for 
Children ha\e published guidelines showing examples of appropriate 
use of language that enable both writers and readers to recognize and 
combat stereotyping Of course, students can be instructed in critical 
reading skills so that they thcmsches can identify unjust treatment in 
their own reading 

\ 

Trends of the Seventies 

\s the topics considered appropriate for children's books expanded 
during the later years of the Sixties and throughout the Seventies, the 
flood of realistic fiction and information books continued. This trend, 
.combined with ifiv effort to portray positive images of al| groups in the 
society, resulted ina*large number of new titles.in the.Seventies. A few 
of these books have been outstanding, others have been >ery ordinary. 

There has been no such abundant production of bilingual or 
Spanish language books, although 'there are many boys and girls in tjie* 
T S whoneedthem These are the^children who speak Spanish as their 
first language and live uf several major urban centers in the.U.S. or in 
the Southwest Because of the paucity of books in- Spanish, these chil- 
dren miss the early exposure to hterature that is so beneficial for early- 
language development * * 

~~ Despite the lackof many children's books inSpanish, several excel- 

lent examples are^available. Edna Miller's Mousekm de ttaje in Span- 
— iSh isalso'pnnted in English as Muusekin Takes a Trip (1976) Lucille 

♦ Clifton's £/ mno que no trtiatn la prtmavera mSpanisi? is The Boy 
IV fro Didn't Be hew tn Spring ( 1 976) in English This Can Lu k a Lolli- 
pop hsto goza (hupando un (aramelo (1979) by Joel Rothman and 
Argentina Palacios has both languages in the same edition and is cle- 

j signed to help ver> young children learn the words for body parts in 
both languages. All three of the books have fuU pa$e illustrations. 

There has been a rc newed interest in poetry for children through the 
National Council of Teachers 0 f English Award for Excellence in 

# Poetr> for Children, w hie h was created in 1*977 and has been given an-, 
nually tcfa liv ing American poet in recognition of his or her entire body 
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of work. 1 he hist pot t lorttmt thisaward was Ua\ id Mc Cord in 1977, 
the second, m 1978. was Aileeii Hshei In 1979 ^arla Kuskin received 
the award, in 1980 the iccipicut was Myia Cohh Livingston. 

Arnold Adoff has contributed significant oik to children's poetry 
His„book Tornado (1977) is a single poem desuibigg the effects of a 
stoim on the lives and feelings of people. Adoff s plan for the shape of 
the vvctfds on the page and Imseusitiv lty to people's actual experiences, 
in a storm combine with Ronald Hmilei's ait to make this an extremely 
"cTTective volume. Adoff and Hjinler also collahoiated on.two other 
books of poetry, / Am The Running Gtrl{ 1979) and Under The Early 
Moxrnng Trees (1978). 

Another beautiful book of poetrv isa tiny gem, Honey, I Loir, writ- 
ten by Eloise Greenfield and illustiatedv by Diane and Leo Dillon 
Greenfield's poems are lov mg and c hildliKeTthe Dillons' illustrations, 
with poi traits in black and white and .sketches in tones of biow n. result 
in a visual, verbal unity with powerful appeal. 
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Learning More About Children's Books 

C 

kJtudying children's books is one aspect^ the field of children's liter- 
ature However, teachers, librarians, and parents who are genuinely 
interested in the books frequently want selection tools, references, or 
research information A signifkant,body of such information is avail- 
able. • \ 

v * 

/ 

Reference Texts * . 

One of the first major references on children's literature was May 
4W1 Arbuthnot's Children and Books, the first edition of which was 
published in 1947 b? Scott Foresman. A useful feature of Arbuthnofs 
text was its discussion^of the needs of a child in relationship to books. 
This feature, retained in every subsequent edkion, clearly articulates 
the purposes for bringing books and children together. This text" now 
inits fifth edition, which was published in 1977 with Zena Sutherland 
as cosy^thor. remains a leading sourcebook. 

. AnotherMiighly respected reference is Charloue S. Huck's Chil- 
dren's Literature tn Elementary Schools, the third edition of which was 
published in 1979. Huck presents a thorough discussion of all genres, 
develops a rationale for literature programs in schoojs, describes ways 
of using books in classroom activities, and lists niirnerous titles, 
authors, antf illustrators of exemplary ' books. She includes a chart, 
"Books for Ages and Stages," tha't lists characteristics of mental an,d 
physical growth in children aged 3 to 12, and discusses the implications 
of those characteristics for book sefection. This chart is*an excellent 
guide for prospective and beginning teachers w hen they are learning to 
mat^h children and books. 

•-- ' » ■ 
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Two ne%v texts are Introduction to* Children* Literature (1979) by 
juan I.'Glazei am! Guiey Williams III and Children and Literature 
(1980rbv John Stewig. An inteiestinfc feature of the Glazer and Wil- 
liams text is its presentation of two very different points of vipv on eon 
troversial issues in children's literature. One example poses the ques- 
tion Should sexist fairy tales be rewritten?" Following the question 
are execrpt.s from other souues in which each writer gives reasons Tor, 
the point of view supported. • 

The Stewig text devotes a full e hapter to the lelationship of word- 
less picture books and the putuie' writing of the ancients* It also de- 
scribes- triteria for evaluation and suggests idea.s for classroom use of 
books. . ' ^ 

IheV'two texts jiul HuVk's provide exifrnsive bibliographies that 
teachers w ill find helpful a* book selection guiiJes. One or more of these 
volume* is often pait of tin ufcuncc 01 pi ofessiohal collection io*hil 
dren's rooms of libraries* s *y 

Selection Aids % ^ 

For keeping up to date on new children's books and for critical re- 
views of new titles The Horn Book Magazine andT/te Bulletin fdr the 
Center for Children's Books are vetv^jefpful. Both these ^periodicals * 
^include critic aj reviews -and suggest <^e^)r grade levels for winch the 
book might be appropriate. HohK Iwok alsoj^tures art ieles N a bout 
children s Incisure, awaul winning books, auttiors. ar\d illustrators, 
* Adventuring With Books, which is reused 'periodically by a com- 
mitteeof the National Count il of Teac hers of English, is an annotated 
bibliography of current elementary school titles^. vvitH age level indi- 
cated. Designed to guide teachers, librarians, and parents in the selec- 
tion of children's books, this paperback is organized into broad subject 
classifications with more specific subjects described The latest edition, 
published in 1981, is edned by Mary Lou White, associate professor of 
children's literature at Wright State University. 

• % * . 

Research 

Research in the field of childrcnVhteratureisproducingagrowing 
body of knowledge. An introduction to this research, with a listing of 



bibliographies and source guides, is provided in the fifth edition of 
Children jind Books b> Zena Suthciland and May Hill Arbuthn'ot. It 
includes information on trends, methodology, and ^procedures that 
will be useful to beginning scholars in t hildren'sliterature as well as to 
teachers and librarians. 

Classroom teachers and ( urriculum designers will find information' 
on children's interests and reading environments *n Literature and the 
Reader by/Alan Furves and Richard Bea<h and in Reading Interests of 
Children and Young Adults by Jean Spealman Kujoth. Curriculum 
designers may^be interested in the research reported by Alan Punes in 
Literature Education in Ten Countries. An Empirical Study. A com- 
prehensive refeience for any topic or subject in children's literature is 
Information Sources in Children's Literature^ by Mary Meacham. This 
compilation of selection aids and reference sources will benefit those 
with little background in theTieldaswellas those experienced in work- 
ing with children's books* ^ . * 
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Children's Literature in 
School and Community 

Classroom*Use 

Ways to use children's literature in the classroom are as varied as the 
books, 'teachers, and children in it. Reading aloud is still the bes{ 
known and probably the best Uked method of sharing books^enny, a 
sixth-gr^ep recently reported, "The best part of school is when Mrs, 
Tussy^ioses the door and reads to us. Sometimes she reacls until ten 
o'clock!" The amount of time spent on reading aloud changes with 
grade level, with more time spent in kindergarten and primary grades 
than in peddle grades. The choices of reading material change as stu-, 
dents grow in age and experience, but the purposes remain the same: 
Students and teachers share an intellectual or emotional happening; 
they experience together a specif use of language; they add to their 
. common .background of knowledge. 

Reading Instruction 

Reading programs in the elementary schools employ books in dif- 
ferent ways. With a basal.reading program, supplemental trade books 
are supplied by the textbook producer. Students make selections or are 
assigned reading in tryese books after instruction has been given from 
the basal textbooks. 

Another method of utilizing books in reading instruction is^n 
approach called "Individualized Reading"' in which students choose 
their own books from a wide variety of trade books in the classroom 
library, the media center, or from the teacher's own collection. A con- 



ference is held periodically at which teacher and student discuss the 
book The teai her fust asks questions u> determine the child's iompre- 
heiftion, then probes dec pei into the iharactcrande\entsinthebookin 
order to extend the thinking of the student. When there is a necp 1 for 
-specific skill instruction, it is prowded through a skill group formed 
for the purpose; Students and teachers keep records of books read, con- 
feremes held, and goals that au established. Students are encouraged to 
set goals for themsrhes and to make their reading selections to reach 
those goals. 

Imohing literature with leading is \aluable However, literature 
instruction and reading instruction are not the same. Literature may be 
enjoyed in many forms including reading, theatre, television, -radio; 
storytelling, dramatizations, films, audiotapes, records, and filmstrips. 
Reading, on the other hand, is a functional skill that is employed for 
reading literature, for following printed directions, for decoding map 
symbols, for locating material in a library, for prepanngjneome tax 
returns, or for interpreting stock market reports. While reading in- 
volution and literature instruction hau features in. common, they do 
not ser\e the same ends Both should ha\e a central place in thecumcu- 
him. * 

Literature can ser\e as a vehicle for teaching all the language^arts— 
listening, speaking, w riling, as well as reading. A story or poem read by 
the teai her or a student can scr\e as the initial expeitence that pros ides 
vocabulary, ideas, or themes for further study. Students can thenapply 
this information in the practice of written and oral communication 
skills The focus is generally on language growth, the literature selec- 
tions are a means to an end. The learning of literature is incidental to 
the increase in language facility. Dorothy Grant Hennings in Com- 
munication in Action Dynamic Teaching of the Language Arts pre- 
sents >i well-de\ eloped rationale and many practical activities for this 
classroom approach. 

• . ' , J 

Response Activities to Literature 

An important practice in today*s classrooms is the encouragement 
of response acfiv ities The phrase "response to literature" elicitsa vari- 
ety Of reactions. Emotional responses-slaughter, tears, anger, excite- 



1 menu awe, or wonder— common!) result from reading literature. 
There are also intelleuual responses when the leader interprets, 
searches for additional mftu malum to verify facts, predicts outcomes, 
or compares. Finally, there are evaluative or appreciative responses 
when the reader judges the material's value or discerns its merit James 
Brit ton, writing in Response to Literature edited by James Squire, 
states that providing opportunities to respond to literature increases 
the possibility that mature understanding and appreciation will 
develop. In ilassrooms these responses take man) forms and involve a 
variety of materials. 

Oral expression. Most,children like to talk about a book they have 
read and liked. This sharing allows the child toenjoy again what was 
experienced at the first reading. Children often pick up the colorful 
language of the author in retelling a story, as in the following oral 
reports from children who have just read one of the Pippi Longstock- 
ing tales: ♦ 

Pippi was funny in thai book today. She took off her scioes and neatly 
laid them on ihe bread plate, broke off a bull's horn . . 

Pippi went to a coffee, par iy aj Tommy and Ankia's house She saw a 
piece of candy on a cream pie and darted down to pick u up with her 
tjeeth. She darted too hard, and her face went right into the cream pie 

Repeating the fresh adjectives and precise verbs used in tWe eco- 
nomical style of the author expands a child's language repertoire, one 
*of the major purposes of language instruction. 

Another more sophisticated response" to literature is the book dis- 
cussion. This Iqrm of response offers opportunity for the teacher to 
work with a smaltl>**uf*of students and to deepen their understanding 
of content, meaning, and form. With multiple copies available each 
student brings a copy to the book discussion. Inexpensive paperbacks 
are a boon to this classroom approach. The teacher will have read the 
book, indeed, will probably have selected it for specific educational and 
literary purposes. She will allow the discussion to flow, askinglques,- 
tions to keep participants inVolv ed in the book. Teac hers usually find it 
helpful to prepare some opening questions but avoid questioning in a 
pedantic manner. A good book discussion is organic, growing and 



developing with an energy of its own. Ideas Change and evojve until 
everyoru. including t tit leader, has a deeper appreciatiorLoI.the book 
andThe author's purposes 

Chailotte H UL ^ has developed a useful guide for planning book dis- 
cussions in her text, Children's Literature in the Elementary School. 
Another helpful guide is found in Mark Anil s Developmental and 
Remedial Reading m the Middle School This teihnique-^an be used 
from grades three or four tin ought seiondaiy school, and even with col- 
lege and aduit groups. k 

Dramatization Drama lsauothei form for responding to literature. 
At ting out a pajticulai^viv id scene from a book serve's as an emotional 
learning experience. When the actors and their classroom audience 
ha\e sensed the emotions of the scene, the drama lsfinisfted^There is no 
need for exttnstvt lehearsal foi these impiomptu dramatizations. They 
are not intended as public performances. * } 

A variation of dramatization is the use of movement. After reading a 
stor>. students, through planned movement, attempt tp express the 
feekng or essential attitudes of a character. For example, in a ftridge to 
'fcrabithia (Patersoii), Leslie dies. Her friend, Jess, unbelieving, runs 
frantically with the wind whistling in hisears^and his own voice inside 
crying "No. no." finally he stops.'iffi&s; and elfl^&ted with his denial 
and effort, The teache i ltd the siu(f^s^n identnyfi^ portions of the 
scent that would be appropriate [oppress througrt 'movement, indi- 
vidual students suggested movements that, might fit. Others practiced 
"the suggestions until they were all satisfied They pushed chairs and 
tables against the walls, and with a Greek chorus of two murmuring 
"No, no," the rest of the group rushed to the end of the room, wrjere 
they fell, exhausted antl emotionally spent. When they discussed the 
experience afterward, students reported that they had become Jess. 
The\ felt, what he^had felt They, too, had denied Leslie's death, and 
had exhausted themselves with the effort. 

This technique of movement is effective with small groups or with 
entire classes. The physical activity and emotional response can in- 
volve all participants, regardless of reading level. , 

Written expression. Literature is motivation for/writing. Often a 
'teacher, when reading to the class, will stopjust before an excitingpart 



and ask students tu w rite an ending or the next chapter. -Writing letters 
tu i har alters in tht book or # to the author or publisher permits students 
to e\ercise\tuidgtnatiorf* or to seek more information. Some student^ 
enjoy keeping journals about their reading and writing. 

Students.Iike to create their own fables, folktales, or legends After a 
study of traditional literature, they write modem versions of trie old 

# tales. Since plot, character, and conflict resolution are straightforward 
in these forms, they are easy tp replicate. Language conventions*, the 
familiar once- upon-a-time and lived-happily -ever-after, are frequently 
used and will serve until students become acquainted with other con- 
ventions or,, better strll> until they create their own. 

Poetry is the natural language of the child, but it becomes unnatu- 
ral with disuse. Children should be encouraged to write poetry that is 
responsive to their reading. Crrwaren can write poetry with theiatnrtiax.^^ 
rhyming patterns or with fresh forms such as haiku or cinquain in 
which a set number of syllables or words in each line provides thestruc- 1 
ture and form. Another form that children enjoy is concrete poetry in 
which the lines of the poem take the shape of the object that is being 
written about. Books for teachers who want, to help children write 
.poetry are Wishes, Lies and Dreams (^t\h) and Pass the Poetry, Please 
(Hopkins). , , 

Art and music activities. Children love to draw pictures of their 
favorite book characters or scenes. Children^vork alone or together to 
create murals, sculptures, or disrWs. Such art activities permit stu- 
dents, to recall details and action. Fo\ instante, a studerYl might be eri^ 
couraged to create a character as it wis in the beginni ng and then as it 
appeared in the end of the story. As tne young artist works to translate 
words into a. new form, attention is^focused on the character's behavior 
and upon the changes that took place. Such intense observation serves 
to sfiarpen perception and to deepen comprehension of the literature. 

Music adds another dimension for responding to literature Hear- 
ing and singing the folk tunes of the region and historical period of a 
particular literary character help the children become part of the story 
They may create words of their own and set them to music, or even 
create music to accompany their poems and stories. 

A natural outgrowth of classroom writing and art activities is book 
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making, from the simple hole- punch and yarn-tied books to dry mount 
press binding The finishing stepsjp writing the title page and table of 
contents, of oigani/ing the pages, of creatirujartwork for the cover—all 
mwtn ate creativity. Films, cassettes, records, filmstrips, and videotapes 
are alternative ways to present literature and elicit a variety of response. 
Children can tape-record themselves reading or telling stories, make 
transparencies or slides of scenes, or create filmstrips w ith accompany- 
ing tapes to tell stories to younger children. 

r Literature Can Be Correlated with Other Curriculum Areas 

Most of the literature- response practices presented here relate to 
^ deepening students' appreciation of literature or to dev eloping their 
language skills. In addition, literature can be correlated w ith_science, 
mathematics, or social studies for enhancement and enrichment of the 
content. 

American history is illuminated by the historical fiction that deals 
with the issues and conflicts of the era being studied. Students studying 
conflicts between European settlers and Native Americans might read, 
for example, Janet Hickman's Valley of the Shadow, a novel of the 
Schoenbrunn settlement in Ohio, which is based on carefully re- 
\k searched information and accurately portrays a historical setting. 
Another Hickman noveKZoar Blue, deals with disruptions of the Civ il 
War on the people who live in a communal village. 

Every section of the country has its early stories, many of which 
have been captured in fiction, historical fiction, legends, music, or 
tales. These, along with biographies and information books, recreate 
and bring to life the facts presented in textbooks. 

Current world happenings also are depicted in trade books for chil- 
dren. An understanding of the Holocaust could begin with The End- 
less Steppe, Growing Up in Siberia, (Hautzig), followed with news- 
papers and primary sources of the time, then culminated with a review 
of textbooks and reference sources. The emotional impact of the story 
will intensify the facts of history and result in greater understanding. 

In science, a study of ecology could be introduced with books such 
as On the Forest Edge (Lerner), Natural Fire: Its Ecology in Forests 
(Pringle) or The Island Ponies: An Environmental Study of Their Life 
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on Assateague iForci arTtMttiiper) A collection of information books, 
experiments, anil fiction for reajieis of all levels develops these con 
ceptsof siKiessK)ii,ioininuiiit>,aiuUoiTipetniun needed to understand 
ecological issues. Jean Craighead George in Julie of the Wolves and 
The Mounded Wolf portrays characters caught in clashes of ecological 
change and provides readers a sense of personal involvement in the 
issues/ 

Math books published in feec nt -years hav e been colorful and v aried. 
Writers art creative m explaining the metric system and in providing** 
activities for children to karn it. The proli(eiationof computers and 
calculators has generated trade bo^ks including activ ities that imolve 
statistics and probability simple enJugh for rniddle grade children to 
understand and use. 

\v"hile$ll Che response activities with children's books described 
above are appropriate, the full potential of children's literature v\ ill not 
be realized! ithoiu a planned course of study w ith goals and objectives 
and ascopJand sequence articulated through the grades. Only then 
can vve give children the full measure of appreciation for books that 
have so much value for them. 

Children's Books and Community Libraries 

Community librarians offer many worthwhile programs f&r chil- 
dren. They conduct story hours for presc hoolers and parents, plan film 
festivals for after school hours and Saturdays, and make seasonal dis- 
plays featuring books about holiday celebrations. They involve; chil- 
dren in book discussion groups, and they teach adults how to lead these 
groups. 

Community libraries try ,to x serve children's reading interests 
throughout the year and especially during the summer months Sum- 
mer reading programs often provide incentives to encourage girls and 
boys to read more. Attractive record-keeping forms are given to chil- 
dren on which they can list the titles of books read during the summer 
Librarians also inform children about new books through displays and 
book talks; they give craft and drama instruction/ 

Libraries feature Children's Book Week, International Children's 
Book Day, the award winning books, and events of local interest. For 
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special occasions children's writers speak to children and parents and 
tell about their work an,d the process of writing. * 

Community librarians also work with teachers to build special 
classroom collections, to de\elop bibliographies, and to supply infor- 
mation on new titles. They v lsit schools to gi\ e book talks, to^Shain to 
students how to obtain u'ser cards and become regular library patrons ; 
They, work with students after school to help find books needed for, 
school assignments and Jo encourage individual reading interests., In 
university communities children's librarians work closely with teach- 
ers of children's literature and their students in order to make the re- 
sources of the public 7 library available for their^cylirses. 

Children's book rooms in modern hbrarres reflect the present tech* 
nologicafi age with its telewewers and recorders and with computer- 
assisted accessing methods. A few communyies have used their librar- 
ies to create an environment w here books and reading are but one part 
of a kaleidoscope of activities. The presence of crafts, games, music,' 
and equipment for large muscle movement, along witrFtty books, rein- 
forces the comept that literature fs an integral part of everyday lije. 
These centers create an atmosphere that encourages lifelong involve- 
ment with literature. 
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Children's^oks and ■<<- * 
International Understanding 

The books our children read cannot be exclusively^ merican if we 
expect them to develop an appreciation of other world cultures. The 
writer of modern fairy tales was aDane, HansChristiaj^Andersen. The 
folktales most Americans know best were told by the Brothers Grimm 
of Germany. Leprechauns came from Ireland, the Three Billy Goats 
Gruff from Norway, Anansi from Africa, and *he Baba Yaga from Rus- 
sia. Heidi, Pippi Longstocking, and Pinocchio are all immigrants with % 
permanent vi^as. Children's literature in translation introduces chil- 
dren to those universal valtfes and concerns that good literature em- 
braces in all cultures. Fortunately, U.S. publishers have sectored the 
English translation rights of some of the best children's books through- 
out the world. 

Translations \ , 

Producing children** books in translation is a difficult ancfexpen* 
sive process. The first step is identifying those foreign books that ought 
to be translated and published in this country. Only th*e exceptional, 
the unusual, the special should be considered. After selections have 
been made and rights secured, triejiext step is finding good translators. 

A translator must have complete competence in both the original 
language and the language of translation, as well as skill in writing. 
Translations are likely to be of higher qualify when the translator is 
Changing the language into his/her first language and when he/she is 
thoroughly fam iliar with the subject matter ot the book. Those simply 
stated requirements are deceptive. Securing the right translator for each 
book is a demanding, task for editors. 
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Writing in The Horn Book M agazme }Mana Polushkin, a trans- 
lator who is a native speaker of both Russian and English, describes 
some of the problems "Oik peeping the names of character s straight , 
because in the original Russian echtions, names m4>4iave diminutives 
or other forms. Another is translating words for which there. is rio 
American concept, therefore noequivalerit word. Even British, Cana- 
dian, and Australian books require translation of a sort because there 
are vocabulary differences and spelling conventions that can cause con- 
fusion and misunderstandings for young readers. 

Despite ^he problems and the expense, despite the lukewarm market 
for many translated books, John Donovan, executive director of the 
Children's Book Council, insists that translated books must be pub- 
lished "unless American children's books are to be so parochial as to 
deny that the rest of tfcjf world exists." 9 

International Awards 

Recognition of high quality children's books ls^tven through vari- 
ous international awards, One such. award is (he Honor List of the 
International Board on Books for Young People (IBBY). Each national 
section of IBBY selects two books, one for writing and one for lllustra- 
tionfrriat have been published in a two-year period. The Honor Last is 
composed of titlesjudged to be the best from each member country. In 
keeping with the IBBY objective of world understanding through chil- 
dren's literature, the titles are judged to be_suitable for publication 
throughout the world. In 1978 a^third category wasadded to the IBBY 

. Honor List, that SPtra relator. In Appendix A are listed the books from 
the U.S. that have been on the IBBY Honor List. 

e A U.S. award that offers international recognition is the Mildred 
L Batchelder Award. Presented arihu^|ly on International Children's 
Book Day, the cita\ion is given to a U.S. publisher for an outstanding 
children's book originally published in a foreign language, in a for- 
eign country, and subsequently published in the U.S. Books fleeted 
for this award are listed in Appendix A. 

International Cooperation and Children's Books ' - 

An exciting example of international cooperation in the area of 
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children's books is the International Youth Library (IYL). This library 
was founded in 1948 in Munich, Federated Republic of Germany, 
through the efforts of Jella Lepman. In A Bridge of Children's Books, 
Lepman tells how the library was founded to bring a message of peace ' 
to the children of Germany, who had no responsibility for the war and 
who were withput books and without knowledge of children of other 
countries. . • 

In 1953 the^IYL beetle associated with UNESCO anc^in 1969 * 
assumed responsibilities for an international bookxollectior) that had 
been housed in Geneva! The basic purpose of IYL has always been ttv 
promote international collaboration ancf understanding by means of 
children's books. From the beginning there has been direct services for 
children, including a multilingual lending section, workshops, and 
other program activities. Other services provided by the library are* - 
information to editors and publishers on what should and could be 
translated, a study center for researchers concerned with children's 
literature in languages other than their own, and book lists for public 
and school libraries and for preschool educators or social workers who 
deal with childr.cn of immigrants, or guest workers as they are called in 
' Europe* - > 

Conclusion 

During the twentieth century the field of children's books has 
grown in stature and in size. Writers, illustrators, editors, and pub- 
lishers in the U.S. and throughout the world have created a body oT fine 
literature that is truly a legacy for the "young. Teachers and librarians 
ha\e learned ways of using these books to develop lrferary appreciation 
in children that will stay with them throughout their lives. All of Us 
whowork with children and books must build on this legacy to develop 
world citizens through the World^children's books. 
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* , Appendix A 

International Board on Books fqr Young People 
Honor List (U*.S. titles)* 

i 

1956— Carry On, Mr. Bowdttch by Jean Lee Latham (Houghton Mifflin) 

Men, Microscopes and Living Things by Katherine Shippen (Viking) 
Play With Me by Marie Hall Ets (Viking) » * 
f956— The House of Sixty Fathers by Meindert Dejong (Harper 8c Row) 
I960- Along Came a Dog by Memdert Dejong (Harper & Row) 

The Witch of Blackbird Pond by Elizabeth Georfee Speare (HoughTE 
- Mifflin) * 
1 962 — Island of the Blue Dolphins by Scott ODell (Houghton Mifflin) 
1964— The Bronze Bow by Elizabeth George Speare (Houghton Mifflin) 
1966— Where The Wild Things Are by Maurice Sendak (Harper & Row) 
1968— Valley of the Smallest by Aileen Fisher (Crowell) 
1970— Up a Road Slowly by Irene Hunt (Follett) 
1972— Trumpet of the Swan by E. B. White (Harper & Row) 
1974— Text. The Headless Cupid by Zilpha Keatley Snyder (Atheneum) 

Illustration. The Funny Little Woman retold by Arlene Mosel, illustra- 
ted by Blair Lept (E. P. Dutton) 
1976— Text. M. C. Higgins, The Great by Virginia .Hamilton (Macmillan) 
H Illustration: Dawn Uri Shuleviu (Farrar) • 
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1978— Tcxr Turk Evexlasting by Natalie Babbit (Farrar) * 

Illustration //uWi Little Baby illustrated bv Margot Zemach (Dutton) 
Translator, Sheila Ui Farge, Glajisblouer's Children by Maria, Qripe* 
(Delacorte/Law rente) ( 

1980— Text. Ramotta and Her Father by Beverl> Clear> (Morrow) 
Illustration: Namk's Ark Peter Spier (Doubleday) -^^j 
Translator. Richard & Clara Winston. The Magic Stottelfy* Leonie 
Kooiker (William Morrow) 

«► • 

* ^ Mildred L. Batchelder Award * 

1968— The Little Matt b> Erich Kastner, translated by JameN Kirkup (A. A. 
Knopf) / . 

1969— Don t Take Teddy b> Babbis Frns-Baastad. translated by Use Some 
McKinnon (Scribner) 

197J)— Wildcat Under Clou b> Alki Zei, translated b> Edward Fenton (Holt, 

v Rinehart & Winsipn) 
1971-/n The Land of X r r The Disc over% Of Amiettt Mesopotamia b> Hans 

Bauroann, transjated by Stella Humphries (Pantheon). 
\912-rrFrtedruh by Hans Peter Richter, translated b> Edite,KrolI (Holt, Rine 

hart, & Winston) t - 1 * 

1973— Pulga by S. R Van hereon, translated b>^Vlexander &: AJison Code (Wil- * ' 
o liamjdorrow) 

1974— Petros' War b> Alki Zei, translated b> Edward Tenton (E.P. Dution) 

1975— An Old Tale Can ed Out of Stone by A. Linevski, translated b> Maria 
Po lush kin (Crown) 

1976 — The Cat and Mouse Who Shared A House b> Ruth Hurhmann, trans- 
lated by Anthea Bell (Walck) 

1977— The Leopard b\ Ceul Bodker. translated b> Guunar Poulsen (Athen- 
eum) 

1978— No.award . ' - 

1979— Konrad b> Christine Nustlinger, translated b> Anthea Bell (Watts) 
Rabbit Island b> Jorg Sterner, translated b> Ami Conrad Lammers ( Har , 
court, Brace. Jovanovich) » 
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Adoff, Arnold. / tim the Running Girl. New York. Harper k Row, 1979. 
Adoff, Arnold. Tornado. New York: Delacprte Press, 1977. 
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Atkinson, Marv Maria Teresa. Chapel Hill, N.C . Lollipop Power, 1979. 

Barrie. J. M. Peter Pan. London Hodder and Stoughion, 1964. 

Burnett, Fraiuis Hodges The Secret (*ardejL London. William Heinemann, 

1910 , 
Bunon, Virginia Lee. The Little House. Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
Clark. Ann Nolan Little Xavajo Bluebird New York Viking, 1913 
Clifton, Luulle El tuno que no t reia en la primal era New York. E. P Dtmon 

&Co, 1976 

dcAngeli. Marguerite, \6nie Wonderno^e.^tw York Doubleday. 1944. 
Duvoisin. Roger Petunia. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950 
Estes, Eleanor. The Hundred Dresses New York. Harcoun, Brace, Jo\aiiovich, 
1944. 

Kails, C. B.^flC Book. New York. Doubleday, 1923. 

Fitzhugh, Lpuise. Harriet The Spy New York Harper & Row, 1964 
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George, Jean Craighead. Julie of the Wolves. New York Harper & Row, 1972. 
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